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PARENTHOOD 


Readers may perhaps re- 
call the attempts made last 
year in America to discredit 
the Catholic candidate for the 
presidentship, Senator John F. 
Kennedy, on the ground that 
he would not be free, as a 
Catholic, to sponsor family 
planning among the means of 
aiding underdeveloped coun- 
tries. This was not just a 
political move to oust a rival 
but a deliberate attempt by 
a section of the public to en- 
sure that public money was 
employed for the spread of 
birth control outside the 
United States. As will be re- 
membered there was a strong 
and immediate reaction. The 
details do not interest us here. 
What does is that in a country 
where surveys show that up 
to ninety per cent of the po- 
pulation use some form of 
family limitation, it was high- 
ly resented that there should 
be a governmental attempt to 
impose birth control on coun- 
tries receiving aid from 


America. True, there is con- 
siderable propaganda done to 
this purpose, but through 
private agencies. 


It is extremely regretable 
that there has been no similar 
reaction in India over an even 
graver situation. The Indian 
Government is officially 
spending crores on birth con- 
trol propaganda, while family 
planning associations, in 
season and out of season, put 
pressure on central and state 
governments to spend more 
and more on this so-called 
panacea for all our national 
woes. Regarded from the 
point of view of successful 
influence with Government, 
this propaganda and pressure 
has been most _ successful 
since almost every govern- 


_ ment official, especially those 


in higher places, consider it 
part of their duty to say 
something: on the necessity of 
reducing population growth 
by family limitation. Govern- 











ment uses the taxpayers’ 
money for birth control pro- 
paganda through clinics, dis- 
pensaries, hospitals, govern- 
ment publications, and now, 
even the Post Office, letters 
being stamped with the 
slogan: “Secure Health and 
Happiness by Family Plan- 
ning.” In addition, an attempt 
has been made to introduce a 
non-official Bill in the Lok 
Sabha, legalizing abortion as 
a check on population growth. 
The Bill was not admitted, but 
it is disturbing that such a 
Bill should have been pro- 
posed. Japanese experience 
ought to be sufficient warn- 
ing to all: in Japan abor- 
tions outnumber live births. 


While family planning pro- 
paganda has succeeded only 
too well in governmental 
quarters, it has made little 
progress in rural India. The 
failure has only strengthened 
the intention to intensify ef- 
forts and we are informed 
that family planning will be 
given top priority during the 
Third Plan period, especially 
in rural districts. Meanwhile, 
the advocates of family limi- 
tation, alarmed that contra- 
ceptives are not used to the 
extent they think they should 
be, have now turned to sterili- 
zation as a more satisfactory 
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solution. It is certainly a 
more permanent one! 


Dr. S. Chandrasekhar, ad- 
dressing the seminar on ur- 
ban community development, 
sponsored by the Indian Con- 
ference of Social Work, has 
come out in favour of mass 
sterilization. He is reported 
to have said: “This (mass 
sterilization) may appear a 
controversial and radical solu- 
tion. But the poverty and 
misery of our cities warrant 
such a drastic solution..... 
Conventional contraceptives 
are not practical in India; 
and, hence, the need for sur- 
gical sterilization...... The 
people need to be educated on 
the implications of this simple 
operation, and once they are 
enlightened on the benefits, I 
have no doubt that parents 
with three or four children 
will go in for it.” And ap- 
parently no one found it 
strangely contradictory that 
in his valedictory address to 
the same seminar, Dr. Jivraj 
N. Mehta should affirm that 
the main objective of social 
services must be to strength- 
en and preserve the family. 
Another sign of the times is 
the institution of Family 
Planning Day, which received 
dutiful praise at its birth — 
if that is the correct expres- 
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sion — from government offi- 
cials. In some _ countries, 
Mother’s Day and Father’s 
Day receive much publicity 
from commercial interests 
which make much gain out of 
gifts to parents ; so too manu- 
facturers of contraceptives 
are not slow to see the busi- 
ness prospects in Family Plan- 
ning Day. In the US., the 
sale of contraceptives is a 
million-dollar business — and 
India has a_ prospective 
market double that size. If 
the suggestion made in high 
quarters that parents with 
three children who then have 
more, should be progressively 
fined for every child above 
three, were put into execu- 
tion, then the success of the 
contraceptive business would 
be assured. 


Unfortunately, sterilization 
as a method of family limi- 
tation is already more wide- 
spread than is_ generally 
realised. Some centres, v.g., 
Madras encourage it by mak- 
ing a small payment to those 
who are willing to have the 
operation. When in govern- 
ment hospitals for sickness or 
childbirth, women with more 
than three children are per- 
suaded to undergo steriliza- 
tion. Some hospitals claim 
to perform several thousands 
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of such operations yearly. 
R. A. Gopalaswami, former 
Registrar General, has al- 
ready stigmatized mothers of 
more than three children as. 
guilty of “improvident ma- 
ternity”. For reasons that 
cannot be discussed here, 
evidence shows that steriliza- 
tion is a more popular man- 
ner of family limitation in 
underdeveloped countries than 
most other methods, and, 
therefore, could easily be- 
come widespread in this 
country. 


Various conclusions can be 
drawn from the above but 
only one point will be made 
here. It is that it is high time 
that an organised and official 
protest were made against 
what a not-inconsiderable sec- 
tor of the nation holds to be 
an immoral use of public 
monies, facilities, agencies and 
the very machinery of Go- 
vernment itself. Family plan- 
ning is being heavily financed 
by taxpayers’ money and they 
have every right to protest a 
misuse of their contribution 
to national expenditure. In 
some quarters, there exists a 
cowardly attitude, disguised 
as prudence, that no protest 
should be made lest Govern- 
ment take both offence and 
revenge upon the minority 
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who protest. Such a supine 
frame of mind could be sup- 
ported only in a totalitarian 
regime where no redress for 
wrongs is to be hoped for. 
Such is not the case in demo- 
cratic India where all are free 
to express their legitimate 
opinion. Others considers it 
to be a question of either 
Congress or the Communist 
Party and that since there can 
be no doubt as to what the 
choice should be, unreserved 
support must be given to 
Congress. A prudential judg- 
ment clearly indicates that 
Congress must be preferred 
to the C.P.I1., but this does 
not imply a blind acceptance 
of all that the ruling party 
does and says. If it did imply 
such an attitude, it would 
spell the end of democracy. 
To take a simple example 
from a different field: critics 
may greatly admire the works 
of certain writers, painters 





and musicians. This does not 
mean that they fall down in 
adulation before everything 
produced by the object of 
their admiration. Some works 
they may honestly have to 
condemn as just rubbish, and 
if they are objective in their 
judgment, they will do so. 


Liberty is the price of 
eternal vigilance. Those who 
ignore the truth of this axiom, 
or who, knowing it, allow 
their liberty to be unduly 
curtailed when they could 
effectively resist, will soon 
find themselves wrongfully 
oppressed in many fields. 
Parenthood is a fundamental 
and sacred right that must 
be protected and defended 
against all attacks that would 
weaken it. If family life is 
ruined, then all national pro- 
gress, heralded in Five Year 
Plans, will be but echoing 
brass and clash of cymbols. 
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Indian Fisheries 


PROBLEMS & 


The fishermen of India have 
long been the forgotten men 
of the Indian economy. Pre- 
occupied with problems of 
agricultural development and 
industrialization, the Govern- 
ment has paid little attention 
to the problems of the coun- 
try’s fishing industry. Of the 
238 crores of rupees devoted 
to agricultural development 
(excluding community deve- 
lopment and irrigation) in the 
First Five Plan only 4 crores 
were set aside for develop- 
ment of marine and inland 
fisheries. There are signs that 
the importance of fisheries 
development is’ gradually 
being recognized however. 
In the Second Five Year Plan 
the amount allocated for this 
purpose was 12 crores, triple 
the First Plan figure, while 
the total devoted to agricul- 
tural development was raised 
only 43%. In addition several 
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programs oi foreign assistance 
to the fishing industry have 
been established in recent 
years. The most important 
of these are the Indo-Nor- 
wegian Project begun in 1952, 
the American TCM program 
also launched in 1952, the 
FAO technical assistance pro- 
gram begun in 1953 and var- 
ious forms of assistance under 
the Colombo Plan. This grow- 
ing emphasis on development 
of India’s fisheries is long 
overdue. Although it is 
not generally recognized, the 
industry is one of the major 
employers in the Indian eco- 
nomy. According to data sup- 
plied by the Indian Govern- 
ment to the International 
Labour Office there were in 
1941 slightly more than 
1,900,000 families dependent 
on fishing for their livlihood 
and the number is probably 
higher today... The impor- 


* Fr. Berna, a member of the Social Institute, is presently helping 
to organize a social-economic program in the fishing villages of 


Trivandrum Diocese. 


— 


Office, (Geneva, 1952), p. 24. 


Conditions of Work in the Fishing Industry, International Labour 
Of the 22 countries for which data 


are given, India ranks far ahead of all other countries in number 


of families engaged in fishing. Norway, an important fishing country, 
ranks second with 112,404 families. 
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tance of this figure is seen 
when it is remembered that 
only 153 lakhs persons are 
employed in all manufactur- 
ing industry in India.* These 
ten million or more persons 
dependent on fishing are, 
moreover, among the poorest 
groups in Indian society. Se- 
parate statistics on fishermen’s 
incomes are not available, 
but scattered data indicate 
that the annual income of the 
typical fishing family is sub- 
stantially below the national 
average. This is partly due 
to the seasonal character of 
the industry and lack of sup- 
plementary employment in 
the off-season. A third claim 
of the fishermen to greater 
attention to their problems is 
the important contribution 
they can make to India’s food 
supply. Large sections of the 
country’s population have no 
objection to eating fish which 
at present they are unable to 
obtain. At the same time the 
vast resources of the seas sur- 
rounding India have scarcely 


been touched because of the 
primitive fishing methods 
presently in use. Moderniza- 
tion of the industry can add 
large supplies of valuable 
high-protein food to India’s 
food supply both improving 
the country’s diet and helping 
ward off the dire food crisis 
predicted by the team of agri- 
cultural experts who recently 
toured India under sponsor- 
ship of the Ford Foundation.* 
Development of certain 
fisheries such as the prawn 
beds off the southern coast of 
Kerala, thought by some ex- 
perts to be among the richest 
in the world, can also add to 
the country’s foreign ex- 
change earnings. 


There are, then, good 
reasons for a more intense ef- 
fort aimed at development of 
India’s fishing industry. Un- 
fortunately, development of 
the industry will not be easy 
as the problems involved are 
exceedingly complex.‘ These 
problems are of two main 


2 Cf. Final Report of the National Income Committee. 
3 Cf. Social Action, January 1960, p.35-38, review of Report on India’s 


Food Crisis. 


4 Problems differ to some extent in different parts of India but an 
accurate idea of the main factors involved can be gotten from con- 
ditions on the Kerala coast where the writer recently had the op- 
portunity to make a first-hand investigation. This article deals only 
with marine fishing, by far the most important branch of the 


industry in India. 
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types, namely, technological 
and economic. In addition 
there are grave social prob- 
lems growing out of the cen- 
turies-old depressed economic 
condition of the fishing com- 
munities which must be dealt 
with if the fisher-folk are to 
be raised to a standard of 
living befitting the human 
person and members of the 
Mystical Body of Christ. 
(Several hundred thousand 
fishermen in Kerala alone are 
Catholics, an added reason 
why Catholics should be con- 
cerned about the plight of the 
fishermen in India.) 


The Problem of Technology 
The equipment and methods 
presently in use in the Indian 
fishing industry are ex- 
tremely primitive and _ in- 
efficient. Along the Kerala 
coast two main types of boats 
are used: the catamaran and 
the vallam. The catamaran is 
a raft-like type of craft made 
of three or four specially 
shaped logs tied together. It 
is used for near-shore fishing, 
often just outside the breaker 
line. The vallam is a wooden 
canoe made of planks sown 
together with coir rope or, 
less often, made of a one- 
piece dug-out log. These 
canoes range in size from 
about twenty-eight to forty 
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feet and are manned by crews 
ranging from four to eleven 
fishermen. They operate at a 
distance up to ten or twelve 
miles from shore. The main 
drawback to the vallams is 
the great amount of time lost 
in proceeding to and from 
the fishing ground, especially 
when sea and wind conditions 
are adverse. This results in 
less time being available for 
actual fishing. The speed of 
the boats under oar is ap- 
proximately five or six miles 
per hour under favourable 
conditions of wind and cur- 
rent. Several hours of hard 
rowing may thus be required 
to reach the fishing ground, 
and much longer when the 
sea is rough or the wind ad- 
verse. While the crew is fish- 
ing the boat may drift many 
miles, making a very long 
trip home. It is not unusual 
for canoes to arrive at the 
beach with their catch al- 
ready in semi-spoiled condi- 
tion because of the long hours 
(often up to fourteen or six- 
teen) they are obliged to re- 
main at sea. Their slow speed 
also makes it difficult for 
them to intercept fast moving 
shoals of fish. Another defect 
is insufficient space for gear 
and lack of adequate working 
room. Their one advantage 
over other type boats, and 
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this has thus far proved de- 
cisive, is their ability to be 
launched and beached through 
the surf from open beaches. 


Fishing gear currently in 
use also leaves much to be 
desired. For off-shore fishing 
drift nets predominate al- 
though a few purse seines 
are to be found in some vil- 
lages. The drift net is operat- 
ed from catamaran or canoe 
and shot along the current. 
Success depends on the shoals 
taking the right direction 
which introduces a large ele- 
ment of chance in the fishing. 
Since the nets are made of 
cotton or hemp large fish 
often break out after en- 
tanglement resulting in loss 
of valuable catches and much 
time lost in repairing nets. 
In almost all villages a num- 
ber of shore seines are also 
used. These are large nets 
put in a semi-circular posi- 
tion a mile of so from shore, 
then pulled toward the beach 
by a large number of persons 
hauling on the end ropes. 
From twenty to fifty or more 
persons may be used in the 
operation which usually takes 
three to four hours. The nets 
are inefficient even when 
large shoals are present in 
near-shore waters, and many 
fish escape even. after en- 
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circlement. The resulting 
catches are often small, and 
must be shared among all 
who took part in the opera- 
tion. The writer was present 
on the beach one morning 
when a haul representing 
about two hundred man-hours 
of labor netted approximately 
fifteen rupees worth of fish. 


Possible solutions 


Two approaches to the 
technological problems of 
India’s fisheries are pcssible. 
The first is to supply the 
fishermen with improved 
(mechanized) boats and bet- 
ter fishing gear. This ap- 
proach would leave the basic 
structure of the industry un- 
changed and fishing would 
continue to be carried on by 
hundreds of thousands of 
fishermen operating from 
open beaches as at present. 
The second approach, which 
some people think is the only 
long-range solution, would be 
to concentrate fishing in fish- 
ing harbors to be developed, 
from which would operate 
larger modern craft equipped 
for deep-sea fishing as in the 
more advanced countries. This 
solution would involve a re- 
duction in the number of per- 
sons engaged in the industry 
and the gradual transfer of 
fishermen into other occupa- 
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tions. Difficulties in the way 
of either policy are enormous. 


The experience of the 
Indo-Norwegian Project near 
Quilon, and of the FAO ex- 
perts at Cochin illustrates the 
problems involved in the first 
approach.» One of the main 
purposes of the Indo-Nor- 
wegian Project, set up in 1952 
as a tri-partite venture in- 
volving the Norwegian Go- 
vernment, the Government of 
India and the United Nations, 
was to experiment with 
mechanized fishing! boats in 
the Project Area, which con- 
sists of two fishing com- 
munities on the Kerala Coast 
a few miles north of Quilon. 
An attempt was first made to 
mechanize the fishing boats 
already in use. Two canoes 
were shipped to Norway, fitted 
with engines and then return- 
ed to India where extensive 
tests were carried out. It soon 
became clear that the boats 
were unsuitable for mechani- 
zation without radical changes 
in design (e.g. it proved al- 
most impossible to turn them 
under power) and the attempt 
was given up. It :was then de- 
cided that a_ special-type 


o 


mechanized boat should be 
developed suitable for opera- 
tion from the open beach. A 
design was worked out and a 
number of boats manufacture 
in the Project’s boat-yard 
and made available to fisher- 
men who were also given 
training in their use and 
maintenance. The fishermen 
soon decided that it was too 
risky launching these boats 
through the surf and moved 
their base of operations to 
near-by Ashtamudy Lake 
which has now become a 
harbor for small fishing boats 
in the area. When the Pro- 
ject authorities saw this they 
began making available a 
somewhat larger (twenty-five 
foot) boat designed to operate 
from the Lake rather than 
from the beach. This develop- 
ment severely limits the value 
of the Project as a possible 
model for imitation in other 
areas since the vast majority 
of India’s fishermen are ob- 
liged to operate from the 
open beach without benefit of 
harbors like Ashtamudy Lake. 
Meanwhile, attempts to de- 
velop a low-cost mechanized 
boat suitable for launching 


For detailed information on the Indo-Norwegian Project and its 


accomplishments to date, Cf. The Indo-Norwegian Project in Kerala 
by Per Sandven, (Norwegian Foundation for Assistance to Under- 


developed Countries, Oslo, 1959.). 
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and beaching through the 
surf, which might be produced 
on a mass-production basis 
during the Third Five Year 
Plan, have gone on under 
FAO auspices at the Central 
Fisheries Technological Re- 
search Station at Cochin. 
Progress has been very slow 
because of the formidable 
technical problems involved." 
Launching and beaching a 
small motor boat through 
even moderate surf without 
the boat’s capsizing or being 
swamped is a tricky and dan- 
gerous operation. A suitable 
design must provide sufficient 
safety in surf, stability in the 
open sea, strength to with- 
stand frequent grounding and 
pounding by breakers, light 
weight so that a few man can 
handle the boat on the beach, 
eeconomy of operation and 
low cost of production so that 
it might be within financial 
reach of poor fishermen. Al- 
though the search for a suit- 
able design has gone on since 
1952 the problem has thus far 
defied solution. This writer 
was told by an FAO expert 
that most of the technical 
problems have now _ been 
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solved but that the cost of a 
suitable boat will be much 
too high for the average 
fisherman, somewhere in the 
neighborhood of at_ least 
Rs. 12,000 per boat. The many 
thousands of boats (designed 
for a crew of four) which 
would be needed to modernize 
the coastal fishing industry 
would represent a capital in- 
vestment of mammoth pro- 
portions. In addition there is 
the problem of training fisher- 
men in the _ operation of 
mechanized boats and. the 
difficulty of providing main- 
tenance facilities as well as 
sheltering places for the boats 
in bad weather. Harbors 
suitable for even small power 
boats are few and far bet- 
ween on most of India’s fish- 
ing coasts. Construction of 
two small harbors on the 
Kerala coast is planned for 
the near future but they will 
make scarcely any impact on 
the over-all problem. 


Because of the great diffi- 
culty of modernizing beach 
fishing in its present form, 
some experts advocate the 
second solution mentioned 


For deiails Cf. ‘‘ Development of a Boat for India’s Surf Coasts” by 
(FAG Naval Architect), a paper delivered at the 


Second World Fishing Boat Congress, Rome, April 5th to 10th, 1959. 
Cf. also “The Boat and the Beach”, a six-day symposium held at 
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the Indo-Norwegian Project in March 1958. 
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above, namely gradual con- 
centration of India's fishing 
industry in harbors from 
which modern craft would 
operate. From what has al- 
ready been said it is clear 
that this is a very long range 
solution since suitable harbors 
are practically non-existent 
at the present time. On the 
Kerala Coast only Cochin is 
suitable for handling a fleet 
of fairly large deep-sea fish- 
ing boats. The Indo-Nor- 
wegian Project is now en- 
gaged in developing Cochin 
as a modern fishing harbor. 
This is a valuable project in 
its own right even though 
it may not contribute much 
to a solution of the over-all 
problem. Besides the prob- 
lem of harbor development, 
the second approach involves 
the transfer of a large number 
of fishermen out of fishing in- 
to other occupations. Because 
of this the fishing-harbor 
solution is feasible only as an 
integral part of the long- 
range development of the 
country since industries cap- 
able of absorbing surplus 
fishermen must still be creat- 
ed. Actually, many persons 
presently engaged in fishing, 
at least the younger ones, 
would accept alternative em- 
ployment if it were available. 
The younger generation shows 
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a marked disinclination for 
fishing as an occupation once 
they have received even a 
secondary school education. 
The prevalence of such un- 
employed young men in the 
coastal villages is a major 
problem, at least in Kerala. 


What then is the solution 
for the technical problems of 
India’s fisheries? It is very 
difficult to say. One thing 
which can be of substantial 
help to the fishermen, how- 
ever, is provision of better 
fishing gear. This should be 
given much higher priority 
than at present, as the in- 
troduction of better nets is 
more urgently required than 
even mechanization of boats. 
In particular, nylon should 
replace cotton and hemp as 
material for nets designed to 
catch all but the smallest 
species of fish. Nylon is now 
universally used in the more 
advanced countries and its 
superiority has been demon- 
strated beyond question. Nets 
made of nylon are much 
stronger than cotton or hemp 
nets with the result that 
larger fish rarely break out 
of them. The value of the 
catch is correspondingly in- 
creased and nets are idle less 
time for repairs. ‘They can 
be stored wet and are proof 
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against rot, mold and mildew 
and hence have a much longer 
life than traditional nets. 
Even more important, they 
weigh only one-third as much 
as other materials when wet 
and hence can be operated 
by smaller crews. In one vil- 
lage on the Kerala coast 
where some seventy nylon 
nets are currently in opera- 
tion fishing crews have been 
reduced to four and some- 
times three persons. Not 
only are the catches larger 
but they must be shared 
among fewer persons, result- 
ing in a considerable rise in 
per capita incomes. Pro- 
vision of nylon nets in large 
numbers, and traditional-type 
canoes from which to operate 
them, would seem to be a 
better investment at present 
than expensive attempts to 
introduce mechanized boats 
on a large scale. Other types 
of nets besides drift nets 
(e.g. bottom-set nets and 
purse seines) should also be 
provided and fishermen train- 
ed in their use. 


At the same time experi- 
ments should be conducted 
with power boats capable of 
towing canoes to the fishing 
grounds. This could be of 
great assistance, at least at 
certain seasons of the year 
when fishermen operate for 
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from shore. This towing-boat 
could also be equipped with 
ice boxes and collect fish from 
canoes at sea, thus helping to 
prevent spoilage and solve a 
number of other problems 
mentioned below. Meanwhile 
harbors must be developed 
wherever feasible on the 
coasts of India since the num- 
ber of mechanized boats in 
use must eventually increase 
if the industry is to be put 
on a modern footing. 


Economic Problems 

Important as the technical 
problems are, improved tech- 
nology will not solve all the 
problems of India’s fisher- 
men. There are a number of 
grave economic problems for 
which a solution must be 
found. The first of these is 
the present pattern of owner- 
ship and income distribution 
which prevails. At the pre- 


. sent time comparatively few 


fishermen own the boats and 
nets with which they work. 
The equipment is owned 
either by master-fishermen 
(owner-operators) or by mer- 
chants who employ fishermen 
to operate their boats. Wages 
of crew-members take the 
form of a share in the catch. 
The share taken by the owner 
of the equipment varies from 
one-third to two-thirds of the 
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catch, the rest being divided 
equally among the members 
of the crew. Especially when 
catches are poor the returns 
to the average crew member 
is often pitifully small, while 
relatively well-to-do middle- 
men and even owner-operators 
enjoy disproportionately large 
incomes. An added problem 
is the fact that many fisher- 
men are heavily indebted to 
the master-fisherman or mer- 
chant for whom they work, 
since they are dependent on 
them for advances during the 
“fish-famine” season (the 
period of the monsoon when 
little if any fishing is pos- 
sible.) Owner-operators in 
turn may be dependent on 
merchants for advance finance 
necessary to purchase and 
maintain boats and nets. The 
pattern is complicated and 
data are not available on the 
size of the resulting debt 
burden or rates of interest 
charged but there is no doubt 
that the burden is a heavy 
one. The only solution for 
the present undesirable situa- 
tion seems to be the organi- 
zation of fishermen in co- 
operative societies which can 
make low-cost loans to refund 
existing debts and make it 
possible for more fishermen 
to own fishing equipment. As 
a solution to the problem of 
the merchant-owner it has 
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been proposed that he be re- 
quired by legislation to lease 
his equipment to the co- 
operative society for an an- 
nual rental fee to be deter- 
mined by an impartial board. 
This will do away with the 
merchant’s present ability to 
take most of the catch for 
himself and at the same time 
ensures a fair return on his 
equipment. The enforced en- 
croachment on his ownership 
rights certainly seems justi- 
fied by the needs of the com- 
mon good. 


Marketing arrangements 
are another problem urgent- 
ly in need of attention. The 
present organization is chaotic 
and extremely inefficient and 
heavily favors the middleman 
over the fisherman. The usual 
method is for the catch to be 
sold to merchants at the shore 
immediately after it is landed. 
The fish are then transported 
by cycle to near-by markets 
and occasionally by lorry to 
more distant points. Fisher- 
women also purchase head- 
loads at the beach for sale in 
retail markets. Theoretically, 
sale at the shore is by auction 
and competitive bid, but bid- 
ders are few and there is no 
real competition among mer- 
chants. Competition is also 
limited by the fact fishermen 
are often committed to deliver 
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their entire catch to a parti- 
cular merchant to whom they 
are indebted. Fish are usually 
sold by number and not by 
weight. The result is that 
prices paid to fishermen are 
low with a disproportionate 
share in the profits going to 
middlemen. Price paid to 
fishermen also fluctuates con- 
siderably even within the 
space of a single morning. 
The first catches to reach the 
beach may fetch a fair price 
while those arriving only a 
few hours later may bring 
next to nothing. 


Because of inadequate dis- 
tribution facilities only people 
living near the coast receive 
fresh fish and this often 
reaches them in semi-spoiled 
condition. Most consumers 
must be content with cured 
fish. Present methods of curing 
leave much to be desired. 
Fish are cut and salted, then 
spread on the ground to dry. 
Crows infest the curing yards 
and eat much of the drying 
fish. Fish chosen for curing 
is often unsold fresh fish 
which has already begun to 
deteriorate. The result is an 
unhygienic and unattractive 
end-product which usually 


loses weight rapidly and is 





subject to ravages of white 
ants and other pests because 
of lack of good storage faci- 
lities. In many areas there is 
an excessive number of small 
merchants leading to costly 
duplication and inadequate 
finance for improving market- 
ing facilities. In times of 
shortage small sellers, notably 
fisher-women, buy from other 
merchants, often buying back 
fish caught by their own hus- 
bands which the latter were 
unable to cure and store. 


The Reserve Bank of India 
has recently recommended a 
scheme which gives some pro- 


mise of introducing order 
and efficiency into the pre- 
sent marketing _ situation.‘ 


This scheme calls for the 
organization of cooperative 
marketing societies whose 
members will be the primary 
village societies of a given 
area. The functions of the 
marketing society will be as 
follows: (a) To maintain a 
central depot for curing and 
storing fish and a marketing 
organization equipped with 
ice-plant, lorries, etc. for sale 
of fresh and cured fish in 
interior markets; (b) To 
send a representative to the 
daily village auction who will 






7 For more details, Cf. The Proceedings of the Seminar on Rural Co- 
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operatives, to be published by the Social Institute. 
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bid with local merchants, 
and/or purchase fish by ne- 
gotiation with members of 
the primary societies. This 
will provide competition for 
merchants and ensure fairer 
returns to fishermen as well 
as a steady supply of fish to 
be sold in new markets to be 
developed by the marketing 
society. It is expected that 
the number of middlemen will 
gradually diminish in the face 
of the new. competition. At 
the same time the hardship 
among merchants which 
would follow too sudden a 
disruption of present market- 
ing arrangements will be 
minimised. Eventually the 
market is to be dominated by 
the marketing societies feder- 
ated into regional units strong 
enough financially to main- 
tain modern processing plants 
and the other facilities need- 
ed for systematic develop- 
ment of markets, both domes- 
tic and foreign. The scheme 
is certainly sound in its con- 
ception but many problems 
will be encountered in its 
implementation. A major 
problem in the beginning will 
be to persuade fishermen to 
market their catches through 
the marketing society. At 
present, as already mention- 
ed, many fishermen are bound 
to particular merchants 
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through indebtedness. Even 
if the cooperative societies 
take these debts over at low 
rates of interest there will be 
problems. The societies will 
want to deduct a portion of 
the proceeds of each catch in 
repayment of loans advanced 
to members. The cooperative 
societies organized in con- 
nection with the Indo-Nor- 
wegian Project have had 
much trouble in this respect. 
Catches from mechanized 
boats are supposed to be deli- 
vered to the cooperatives, for 
marketing at a price 2 n.p. 
above the going price, one 
third of each catch to be de- 
voted to repayment of money 
advanced for purchase of the 
boats. Fishermen have sought 
in every way possible to avoid 
delivering catches to the 
society, even going to the 
length of selling the better 
fish at sea to operators of 
traditional-type canoes. And 
all this after receiving me- 
chanized boats on credit at 
heavily subsidized prices plus 
six months training with pay 
in power boat operation ! 
This experience points up 
sharply the fact that the prob- 
lems which must be solved 
before India’s fishermen can 
be helped are not only tech- 
nological and economic; they 
are human and moral as well. 
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To what extent most of the 
fishermen are still not ready 
for genuine cooperation for 
their own benefit is shown 
dramatically by another ex- 
perience of the Indo-Norwe- 
gian Project. Fishing from 
small canoes in open seas is 
a dangerous occupation and 
the Project has been called 
on a number of times to res- 
cue fishermen whose boats 
have capsized or been swamp- 
ed. Finally the Project autho- 
rities offered to donate a 
power boat as a full-time 
rescue patrol boat if the fisher- 
men would agree to man it 
with rotating crews. The 


fishermen agreed — provided 
the Project would pay the 
crew members! When people 
do not see the benefit of co- 
operating even to save their 
own lives it is clear that they 
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have a long way to go before 
they are ready for coopera- 
tion to solve less obvious 
problems. The search for 
solutions must go on, how- 
ever, not only for the good of 
millions of depressed fishing 
families but for the good of 
the country as a whole. An 
efficient, well-organized fish- 
ing industry, as mentioned at 
the outset of this article, can 
contribute much to India’s 
economy. The dishonesty and 
selfishness reflected in the 
incidents related above are 
attitudes born of conditions 
of degrading poverty in 
which one must be cunning 
and selfish to survive. As 
economic conditions change 
these attitudes will change 
also, a fact which should 
impel us to even greater ef- 
forts in the economic field. 





§ This incident was related to the writer by one of the Norwegiam 
experts connected with the Project. 
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EMANCIPATION OF DOMESTIC 


SERVANTS 


Mr. Rajbhoj, on 21st Aug. 
1959, introduced a bill in the 
Rajya Sabha which seeks to 
improve the employment 
conditions of domestic ser- 
vants in the Indian Union. 
The bill adduces facts and 
figures to show the most un- 
satisfactory conditions of 
domestic servants in our 
country. The bill suggests a 
basic minimum salary of 
Rs. 40/- for domestic servants 
above the age of 18 and Rs. 
30/- for minors employed in 
domestic service, health faci- 
lities, education, weekly holi- 
day, 12 days casual leave, 
15 days privilege leave with 
pay and makes various other 
recommendations aimed at 
the amelioration of the lot of 
domestic servants. 


In this age of emancipation 
of the working class, the lot 
of domestic servants has re- 
mained static, and, in many 
cases, deteriorated. In Europe 
and America, in the U.S.S.R. 
and other advanced countries 
there is hardly any domestic 
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servants’ problem as we have 
it here in this country. In 
India, even the lower middle 
class families must have their 
domestic servants. I know a 
number of families earning 
less than Rs. 100/- per month 
which still keep one or two 
domestic servants, one to look 
after their children and the 
other for marketing, cooking, 
washing dishes and other 
menial services. That spirit of 
self-help and industry which 
we observe in the West is just 
not there when families which 
can hardly support themselves 
would require one or more 
domestic servants to do every- 
thing for them. 


Factory workers, peasants, 
journalists and other profes- 
sions, through their respective 
unions and _ representations, 
have won their freedom, social 
justice and economic inde- 
pendence. Labour and Trade 
Unions can today dictate 
terms of employment to their 
employers. Capital can no 
more exploit labour as in the 


* Father A. Elenjimittam, a frequent contributor on social problems, 
is editor of the recently commenced review, Basic Education. 
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past. Landlordism is in liqui- 
dation. But labour conditions 
of domestic servants have not 
kept pace with the general 
improvement in the conditions 
of the working class every- 
where. There are no effective 
unions or associations to up- 
hold the rights of domestic 
servants. Even bills and legis- 
lative measures have a ten- 
dency to remain more in 
paper than in practice as far 
as the conditions of the 
domestic servants are con- 
cerned. 


The actual conditions of 
service of domestic servants 
fall short of even the most 
modest recommendations con- 
tained in the Rajbhoj Bill. 
Many domestic servants whom 
I know get hardly Rs.15- per 
mensem. They get the lowest 
type of food. While their 
masters, mistresses and their 
children have specially cooked 
food, delicacies, porridge, 
bacon, pudding, soup, side- 
dish etc., etc., these domestic 
servants who, bear the brunt 
of the day, get a little 
rice plus what is left over 
from the plates of the child- 
ren. I know at least three 
families where their dogs are 
better cared for, fed and 
looked after than their own 
domestic servants while they 
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could spend Rs. 45/- a month 
per dog, they grudge to 
spend Rs. 25/- on a servant. 
Any one who is conversant 
with the daily life in average 
middle class families — not to 
speak of plutocrats and mil- 
lionaires — can see the truth 
of the statement that a num- 
ber of domestic servants re- 


ceive no pay at all. Most 
stringent services nerve- 
breaking and humiliating 


round-the-clock services, are 
demanded of these servants in 
exchange for a miserable rat- 
hole to live in and some 
crumbs that fall from the 
tables of their masters and 
mistresses. 


The Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences, in a report published 
in 1957, after investigating 
the working conditions of 
domestic servants in a Bombay 
suburb, where there live 
middle-class Catholic families, 
said : 


“Our eyes could not help 
feeling too striking a contrast 
between the simple but nice 
and comfortable cottages of 
the employers, and the neigh- 
bouring huts where their ser- 
vants lived. We felt the gap 
in the respective living con- 
ditions was too wide for 
people who were so close to- 
gether, physically and spiri- 
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tually, during the day. It may 
be high time we begin to be 
convinced that a social system 
that makes provision for 
such a discrepancy is funda- 
mentally unsound ”. 


There are no fixed hours 
of work for domestic servants, 
except in a few enlightened 
families. Domestic servants 
are in a state of chronic fear 
of losing their employment on 
the slightest pretext, or at 
any change of mood in their 
employers. Drawn from desti- 
tute and poor families, these 
domestic servants put up with 
worst forms of servitude and 
slavery, inhuman treatment, 
blows, semi-starvation and 
no pay only with a view to 
do some work to keep their 
body and _ soul _ together. 
Domestic servants of the 
fairer sex have sometimes to 
sell their modesty and purity 
in order to continue in the 
service of their masters. 
Minors who are employed as 
domestic servants have no 
facilities for their education 
or training for a future suc- 
cessful living. 


Five months ago, at a meet- 
ing of a group of social work- 
ers, the present writer suggest- 
ed that the touch-me-not-ism 
as regards domestic servants, 
adopted by many employers, 
should be fought against, and 
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that the  pariah-treatment 
meted out to them should be 
expiated for by asking the 
employers to treat their 
domestic servants as mem- 
bers of their own fami- 
lies. Eighty-eight per cent 
of that gathering found 
it “impracticable and unde- 
sirable” to treat domestic 
servants on a par with their 
own children or members of 
their own household. They 
said : 


“By treating domestic 
servants on our level, we will 
lose self-respect. The greater 
the distance between  our- 
selves and our servants, the 
better for them and for us! 
Servants must have separate 
quarters, separate food and 
separate treatment..... > 


This line of argument 
proves how backward we 
are in the sense of socio- 
economic justice towards our 
domestic employees. Real 
personal prestige is better 
maintained by being just, and 
equitable — if not charitable 
— towards our dependants, 
employees and menial ser- 
vants. Why on earth should 
we preserve our self-respect 
at the expense of the self- 
respect of domestic servants ? 
In a country like India where 
manual labour, menial ser- 
vices and Bhanghi profession 
are all looked down upon, 
there is no wonder why em- 
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ployers and landlords are 
slow to understand even the 
basic elementary justice to- 
wards domestic servants. 


I went round a number of 
houses pleading for the edu- 
cation of small boys and girls 
employed as domestic ser- 
vants. The invariable reply 
I received from their em- 
ployers was this: “ They have 
no time to go to school or 
study. They must look after 
our children and work in our 
homes, or else they will 
starve”. I know a number of 
children from our own School 
for Destitute children, leav- 
ing their studies for good, be- 
cause they are now employed 
in some houses, working hard 
day in and day out, for a mere 
pittance or for a little rice and 
curry. Most of such children 
employed are under the age 
of thirteen. If children of 
school-going age, under the 
pressure of economic strangu- 
lation, are compelled to leave 
free educational institutions 
and become domestic ser- 
vants, it falls on the shoulders 
of their employers to give 
them private tuition or let 
them go to school during 
school hours. To persue a 
scorched earth policy towards 
children of school-going age 
and keep them imprisoned in 
domestic services is a crime 
which the social conscience 





of the nation should fight 
against. 


Rich families in India have 
many domestic servants. 
Under this category come 
cooks, table boys, maid-ser- 


vants, cleaners, chaprasis, 
bearers, aihyas for looking 
after children, malis_ for 


garden, servants to look after 
pet dogs, peons etc. Even 
Europeans, who cannot afford 
to have such luxuries in their 
country, lose their head when 
they settle down in India. 
They become bosses of a large 
army of domestic servants 
and dependants. Westernised 
rich Indians follow suit and 
keep up the entourage of 
domestic servants, without 
however paying even basic 
pay to their servants. 


In India human values are 
today at the lowest ebb. 
Intrinsic worth of personality 
— whether Bhanghis or Brah- 
mins — is overlooked in prac- 
tice, even though, in Indian 
philosophy, the real man is 
not different from the highest 
Brahman. Séham and Tatva- 
‘masi — I am Brahman, Thou 
art That, is the Mahavakya — 
the great truth in Indian 
philosophy. When shall we 
bridge the gulf between theory 
and practice and work for the 
emancipation of the exploited 
domestic servants? Now or 


never. 
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TRANSITION 
IN THE CONGO 


Until the 4th January 1959 
all was quiet in the Belgian 
Congo. The Belgians were 
proud of their achievements 
in the heart of Africa. And 
rightly so. They were compla- 
cent too. The Congo, which is 
80 times the size of Belgium, 
had been the prey of Arab 
slave traders and the tse-tse 
fly when the Belgians had 
arrived 80 years ago. Today 
the Congo’s gigantic forests 
have been turned into the 


most prosperous region of 
Africa. 


In contrast with the British 
and French territories in 
Africa, which laid emphasis 
on political development and 
on higher education for a 
native elite, the Belgians had 
concentrated first on econo- 
mic development, broadbased 
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lower education, and a higher 
standard of life. 


Wages are high and the 
Congolese workers enjoy such 
social amenities as security 
pensions, workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance, free housing 
or free housing allowance, 
and free medical service. 
Hospitals which were equip- 
ped with 3,100 beds in 1922, 
have 75,000 today (one bed to 
186 inhabitants). The popula- 
tion has almost doubled the 
last 30 years: 7,600,000 in- 
habitants in 1922, 14,000,000 
in 1957. Last year 75% of 
the children of school-going 
age (6 to 12 years old) and 
almost 10% of the total popu- 
lation was in school. The rate 
of literacy is 42%. A char- 
acteristic of the educational 
policy has been the impor- 








tance given to technical and 
professional training. 


Paternalism characterized 
the Belgian colonial rule. 
Strict laws protected the 
Congolese against exploitation, 
and though a colour bar did 
exist and blacks and whites 
lived in separated townships, 
there were no _ segregation 
laws. 


There were two flaws in 
this system. “Man does not 
live by bread alone. No poli- 
tical power whatsoever had 
yet been granted the Con- 
golese.* (Nor to the white 
colonists.) No higher educa- 
tion had been provided until 
1954. The Government was 
afraid of black graduates. The 
Catholic Missions showed 
more foresight: they had 
trained a numerous, highly 
educated clergy, and one 
Congolese bishop had been 
consecrated a few years 
back.** It was the Church 
too that built the first Uni- 
versity in Central Africa, the 
mighty “Lovanium”, a crea- 
tion of the Catholic Univer- 
sity of Louvain, which so far 
has invested 8 million dollars 








in it. The State University 
opened only two years later, 
in 1956. 


The Belgians recognized 
that it was high time to in- 
troduce political reforms and 
declare their intentions in 
regard to the political and 
administrative future of the 
colony. A_ parlementarian 
Study Group had visited the 
Congo in 1958 and its recom- 
mendations for a far-going 
programme of reforms had 
been endorsed by the Govern- 
ment and were about to be 
published when, like a bolt 
from the blue, the storm broke 
over Leopoldville on January 
1959 and for three days swept 
over the capital. 


A week later, two weeks 
too late, on January 13, the 
long-awaited Government De- 
claration was made. King 
Baudouin took the initiative 
of informing himself and his 
“fellow-citizens in Belgium 
and in the Congo” of the 
intentions of his government. 
Belgium pledged itself “to 
lead the Congolese popula- 
tions, without harmful pro- 
crastination, but also without 


* Barring municipal elections in the large cities, some two or three 


years ago. 


** Three more Congolese Bishops were appointed this year. 
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thoughtless haste, toward 
independence in prosperity 
and peace.” The King added : 
“Far from imposing upon 
these populations solutions 
that are entirely European, 
we intend to favour original 
adaptations that correspond to 
their fundamental characteris- 
tics and to the traditions that 
are dear to them”. 


Steps to implement the 
promises made in the Decla- 
ration were also announced. 
By the end of 1959 there would 
be municipal and teritorial 
elections by universal suf- 
frage; by March 1960, elec- 
tions to the provincial councils 
by the municipal and ter- 


ritorial councillors ; im- 
mediately thereafter, the 
constitution of a General 


Council (the precursor to a 
Chamber of Representatives) 
and of a Legislative Council 
(the first step toward a 
Senate), which would be com- 
posed of elected and nomi- 
nated members. 

The pledge of indepen- 
dence, unambiguously pro- 
mised at one stroke, came too 
suddenly to open the way to 
a peaceful evolution. The 
Congo is in a state of tension 
which, every now and then, 
erupts in violence. Mushroom 
political parties sprang up 
on every side and took up a 
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very aggressive attitude. Ex- 
tremists clamour for im- 
mediate independence, while 
tribal chieftains express their 
unwillingness to part with 
their authority in the new 
set-up. Tribes manoeuvre for 
supremacy and revive old 
feuds leading to arson and 
bloodshed. Diehard white 
colonists are adding to the 
difficulties of government by 
opposing their liberal policy. 
The fact is that the Congo 
had not been prepared for so 
suddenly taking its destiny 
in its own hands. Will the 
gaining of independence mean 
brotherly strife and economic 
ruin ? 


Meanwhile the Belgian 
government has been. acting 
swiftly and energetically on 
its pledge. The last traces of 
a colour bar, that had been 
gradually disappearing these 
last years, are being stamped 
out in actual life and by legis- 
lation. One salary scale, 
equally applicable to blacks 
and whites, has been in- 
troduced. Bills guaranteeing 
and regulating the freedom 
of the press, the right of 
public meeting and freedom 
of association, have been 
passed and promulgated. The 
formation of political parties 
was encouraged: within six 
months some twenty of them 
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had been organized. The 
africanisation of the adminis- 
tration in all its departments, 
is well under way. A bill 
establishing the equivalence 
of Belgian and Congolese edu- 
cational ceritificates and aca- 
demic degrees has been in- 
troduced. The formation of a 
cadre of Congolese diplomats 
has also been taken in hands 
and a top Belgian diplomat, 
until recently ambassador in 
South America, has been en- 
trusted with their training. 


Nonetheless distrust of Bel- 
gian intentions continues 
among the Congolese. 


The Government took 
another step forward. On 
October 16, Mr. A. E. De 
Schryver, Minister of the 
Congo and Ruanda-Urundi, 
broadcasted a message to the 
Congo in which he defined 
more precisely the stages by 
which it was planned to lead 
the colony “to the sovereign 
status of an independent 
Congo”, some of which mark- 
ed a further advance on the 
Declaration of January 13. 


Three steps, he emphasized, 
were foreseen : 

Firstly, in December 1959, 
elections by universal suf- 
frage for basic territorial and 
municipal councils which will 
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assume full responsibility for 
the management of local and 
regional interests. 


Secondly, immediately there- 
after, formation of provincial 
councils, composed of nine- 
tenths elected members and 
endowed with widespread 
powers. Each Congolese pro- 
vince, moreover, shall be 
granted the widest measure 
of independence. 


“A third stage calls for 
the creation and installation 
in 1960 of two legislative and 
one executive assembly, that 
is: a Central Government 
for the entire Congo”. The 
Minister reminded the Congo- 
lese that Belgium had no 
intention of imposing any 
ready-made systems or 
theories. Rather “it is Bel- 
gium’s desire that the full 
independence of the Congo 
shall be achieved along lines 
approved by the vast majority 
of its inhabitants, and it is 
her wish that the institutions 
it is proposed to create shall 
fulfil the highest aspirations 
and serve the general inte- 
rests of the people of the 
Congo”. Accordingly, the 
government was entering into 
preliminary consultation with 
local bodies and personalities, 
and promised to consult as 
early as April 1960 the newly 
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created Provincial Councils 
on the form they wished the 
Central Government of the 
Congo to take. A final bill 
would then be placed before 
the Belgian Houses of Parlia- 
ment. 






If the plan outlined by 
Minister De Schryver can be 
adhered to the African colony 
will have passed more rapidly 
from complete subjection to 
complete independence. 


STATEMENTS 


Radio Message of Pope John 
to the Catholics of the Repub- 
lic of Cuba, 29-11-59. 


“The face of the earth 
would change if true charity 
were to reign: the charity of 
a Christian who compas- 
sionates with the sorrow and 
suffering of the unfortunate 
and who desires their happi- 
ness and well-being ; a 
charity that puts into the 
heart of Christians..... the 
conviction that temporal goods 
have a social function to ful- 
fil and that it is an obliga- 
tion to give of one’s super- 
fluous goods to the ncedy (it 
is not an alms left to the 
judgment of their generosity). 
It is that charity which al- 
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ways discovers new forms in 
which love reveals itself; a 
charity that bursts forth from 
the depth of the heart....” 


Letter: of Cardinal Tardini to 
19th Social Week of Spain. 
Nov. 1959. 


“ However perfect and effi- 
cient social insurance, thanks 
to the economic conditions 
brought about by society and 
the State..... may be, it is 
impossible that in practice its 
functioning no longer leaves 
any initiative to the exercise 
of charity. By charity the 
many services of an order of 
social insurance are humanis- 
ed and are tempered by the 
sweetness of Christianity. 
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Furthermore, human — nature 
being what it is, unex»ected 
cases are always to be found, 
a fact that will always pro- 
vide charity with an object... 
The presence (of supernatural 
charity) is again found indis- 
pensable when it is a question 
of preparing minds to dis- 
cover and define the demands 
of justice or to bring about 
the decision of always fulfil- 
ling these demands in prac- 
It is also opportune 
to recall that true charity 
presupposes the exercise of 
justice : indeed, one cannot 
be truly charitable if one is 
not first just. The first obli- 
gation of the love of neigh- 
bour is the following: ‘red- 
dere unicuique suum’ (give 
to each his due).” 


From Addresses delivered at 
the Fourth International Con- 
gress of the Ladies of Charity, 
Brussels, May 1958. 


“Charity is a pure atten- 
tion to the existence of others. 
To recognize another’s rights 
is justice which is the very 
heart of charity..... We need 
to intensify in us more pro- 
foundly than ever the respect 
of the poor, which is the basis 
of faith.... There is respect 
in the way of giving. There 
is respect in the gift which is 
offered. There is respect in 
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the attitude in which it is 


” 


“That which gives value 
to a contact with the poor is 
the gift of self.... We must 
take misery not on the skimpy 
plan but in its true dimension, 
that is at its source.... Of the 
three theological virtues, 
charity, alone, remains. Faith 
becomes evidence and hope is 
achieved.... The  present- 
day charity should be pre- 
sent, active, efficient. Charity 
will always have to seek the 
forgotten, the disturbed, those 
physically, mentally and 
morally sick. It will have to 
concern itself with the under- 
developed countries..... _ 


“In the spiritual domain 
that which we can extend to 
them has neither bounds nor 
limits. The richer our interior 
life, the more we will have 
understood the true meaning 
of the virtues of charity, the 
more we have lived our faith, 
the more capable are we of 
sharing it... Fraternal charity 
is the distinctive sign of Chris- 
tians. It is their capital virtue 
and even their conception of 
life. From this fraternal 
charity, the service of those 
suffering and of the poor is a 
privileged form. We are on 
earth to help one another.” 
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SOCIAL ACTION THROUGH LIVE~STOCK UNITS 


The experience of a Jesuit 
in Madras has shown how 
dairy and poultry farming 
can be used as an important 
instrument for social action. 
Established in 1953, this 
priest’s farm has had a triple 
impact on the surrounding 
community: (1) it has pro- 
vided employment for young 
men and at the same time 
given them training in dairy 
and poultry farming; (2) it 
has increased the supply of 
milk and eggs in the area thus 
improving the people’s diet in 
terms of valuable protein con- 
tent; and (3) the farm has 
acted as a demonstration 
center for better breeding 
methods and live-stock care, 
and has made available to 
local villagers improved 
breeds of cattle and poultry. 
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The objective uppermost 
in the mind of the founder 
of this project was the first 
of the three mentioned, 
namely, to provide employ- 
ment for unemployed young 
men of the area. In 1959, six 
years after the project was 
launched, thirty-four young 
men were being employed full 
time at salaries ranging from 
Rs. 55 to Rs. 125 per month. 
In addition, special allowances 
from a fund set up from pro- 
fits of the farm are given at 
time of marriage, child-birth, 
sickness etc. Several former 
employees after being trained 
in the farm, have been set up 
as dairy and poultry farmers 
on land of their own with 
financial help from the pro- 
ject. Sixty-two other young 
men have been placed in jobs 
in local business and factories 
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which they would probably 
have been unable to obtain 
had they come fresh from 
their villages with no one to 
recommend them. 


This project could well be 
imitated in other parts of 
India. Experience shows that 
such farms can be established 
on a small scale with little 
capital — the farm under dis- 
cussion was launched with six 
milking cows and an inexpen- 
sive shed — and then expand- 
ed gradually as experience is 
gained. A dairy farm of ap- 
proximately sixty animals 
can provide employment at 
decent wages for about thirty- 
five young men, and a poultry 
unit of five thousand laying 
hens will give work to about 
twelve young men. The pro- 
ject in question has been made 
fully self-financing, including 
the setting up of a fund to 
assist employees in the ways 
mentioned above. The breed- 
ing and demonstration aspects 
of such live-stock units is per- 
haps of even greater impor- 
tance than the employment 
they provide in view of the 
acute need in India of agri- 
cultural development and in- 
creased food production. The 
production of milk and eggs 
in the country is pitifully 
small, and of inferior quality 
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due to lack of proper breeding 
and care of animals. Training 
in live-stock care and intro- 
duction of better breeds of 
cattle and poultry are ur- 
gently needed and an impor- 
tant contribution to the social 
apostolate in rural areas. 


Government assistance in 
various forms is available for 
live-stock units of the type 
described. The Madras farm 
received the loan of eight 
electric incubators from the 
Government Agricultural Re- 
search Station, improved 
breeds of chicks at nominal 
prices and the gift of seve- 
ral valuable heads of cattle 
for breeding purposes. Dis- 
trict Veterinary Departments 
throughout India provide free 
vaccination of farm animals 
and technical advice on their 
care. Agricultural Research 
Stations also provide training 
for young men who are paid 
a stipend during the training 
period. 


Persons interested in ob- 
taining fuller information on 
the experiences of the farm 
described in this article as 
well as practical advice on 
how to begin such a project 
are invited to write to the 
Indian Social Institute, 13 
Boat Club Road, Poona 1. 
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GRAIN BANKS, All India 
Cooperative Week, West Ben- 
gal, Calcutta. 


Among the various types 
of cooperatives which can be 
planned to help villagers liv- 
ing at the subsistance level, it 
may be instructive to consider 
the cases of grain-golas of 
which personal experience 
was obtained among tribals 
these last thirty years. They 
are situated in jungle villages 
round Rourkela. 


Many among the poorer 
villagers have to cut down 
their meals to once a day or 
even to once every second day 
from April till July. The 
grain-gola lends them rice at 
that period and is paid back 
at the harvest. The usual 
interest of 25% is charged on 
the capital which is formed 
by the contributions of all 
villagers. Loaning and re- 
funding are controlled by the 
panchayat and the accounts 
kept by the school master ; 
the interest is nil for loans 
which are given for boarding 
fees at school, and the refund 
is allowed to be made in 
pulses for hard cases. A 
special house is built for the 
gola as soon as the capital 
reaches 100 mds so that the 
gola acquires citizenship in 
the village. 
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The educative value of 
such golas is clear enough: 
the villagers are very con- 
scious that the gola (capital, 
and deposits from saie of sur- 
plus, etc.) is theirs; they 
themselves handle all trans- 
actions, decide all issues and 
improvements. 


The case of Birkera-Jora- 
bahar can be instanced: it 
counts some 35 houses of tri- 
bals: its gola has at present 
1,500 mds. paddy and Rs. 4,500 
in deposit and cash. From 
1932 to 1959, the gola paid 
Rs. 1,200 for building a school 
house, Rs. 1,500 for buying 
land to accommodate a M.E. 
School, secured the education 
of every boy and girl up to 
the Upper Primary, and 
loaned some Rs. 1,500 to help 
students. 


Several factors of success 
demand particular sugges- 
tions: all villagers must be 
persuaded to contribute one 
or two mds to the capital ; 
a special building is to be 
put up if the capital reaches 
100 mds; the school-master 
must be efficient and strict on 
the observation of rules and 
decisions always in the pre- 
sence of panchayats; measures 
of 1 md or 4 md (like wooden 
boxes) greatly facilitate 
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transactions; the money de- 
posits should be made in a 
credit cooperative bank ; ac- 
counts must be read after the 
harvest season at a special 
panchayat. 


If a grain-gola is making 
for prosperity and solidarity 
in the village, it is much 
easier to work when from the 
start there is already some 
element of unity (language, 
occupation, tribe or commu- 
nity) among the villagers. 
The grain-gola has also the 
advantage of being more ac- 
cessible and more educative 
than other types of coopera- 
tives from the very begin- 
ning. 

A. Lallemand. 
S. Mukherjee 


‘OPERATION STETHO- 
SCOPE’ Started by Catholic 
Men in Phillippines. 


“ KABANKALAN. Phillippines 
— Catholic Action men here 
have inaugurated “ operation 
stethoscope” to bring medical 
and dental assistance to 
people in isolated villages. 


Father Thomas 
SSC, of Cambridge, Mass., 
challenged the members of 
his Catholic Action unit to put 
their efforts into some social 
work that would bring Chris- 
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tianity to the attention of 
surrounding Filipinos. 


Two doctors who belong 
to the Catholic Action unit 
decided to bring medical and 
dental help to the people who 
live in the neighbouring vil- 
lages. 


Each Sunday morning 
now, a group of men from 
Kabankalan set out on “Ope- 
ration Stethoscope.” They 
visit different villages, where 
they spend as many hours as 
necessary to take care of the 
sick. 


The doctors set up their 
“consultation room” in front 
of the village church. A 
dentist from Kabankalan sets 
up his portable dental chair. 
The other men place on a 
bench the boxes of sample 
drugs they begged from 
various drug companies. 


The church bell is rung, 
and those with toothaches 
and other ailments gather 
around the front of the chapel 
for treatment. There is no 
charge for treatment, and the 
medicines are also free. 


Every Sunday morning, 
the Catholic Action group 
treats over fifty patients, 
many of them non-Catholics.” 


Mission Bulletin, Nov. 1959 
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NEWS COMMENT 


Pavement slums 

There are degrees even in 
slums. But one wonders 
whether it is possible to sink 
any lower in the scale of 
poverty than that of those con- 
demned to live on the side- 
walks, riverbanks, and odd 
corners of our cities. The 
Times of India estimates that 
Bombay has over half a 
million pavement dwellers. 
Madras has made a census of 
6,500 families of the same 
class. The number of Cal- 
cutta’s street dwellers is any- 
one’s guess. Whatever the 
figure it will certainly be the 
highest in the country. 


There are also degrees 
among the pavement dwellers 
themselves: some, in spite 
of the most adverse circum- 
stances, manage to retain 
some appearance of human 
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dignity as regards. dress, 
cleanliness and even privacy. 
Others seem to have abandon- 
ed all hope and sunk into a 
torpor of complete neglect. 
This latter trait is very con- 
spicuous among Calcutta’s 
pavement dwellers, who strike 
one as having reached such a 
stage of destitution as to have 
lost the sense of human 
dignity. 


A recent American tele- 
vision programme on India’s 
population problem used pic- 
tures of thousands sleeping 
out on the streets as an argu- 
ment for the necessity of res- 
tricting population growth. 
Far more obviously this situa- 
tion is an argument for better 
social and economic condi- 
tions so that this class of 
people can get a fair chance 
in life. Pavement dwellers 
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may be found in a sparsely 
populated country if economic 
conditions are bad. And 
apart from the most impor- 
tant consideration, the welfare 
of these people themselves, 
there is also that of the un- 
healthy influence on the com- 
munity in which they live: 
spreading of infection and 
epidemics. On all counts, 
these pavement dwellers need 
help urgently and on a large 
scale such as can only be 
given by municipalities and 
city corporations, though 
private agencies can help in 
a small way. Some inspira- 
tion — a Father Pierre — is 
needed to get things moving. 


Raising the Ceiling 

When the question of fix- 
ing a ceiling on land holdings 
was raised, at first sight, it 
seemed a good thing. Zamin- 
daris were too large and too 
often a means of exploitation. 
According to Catholic prin- 
ciples there is no objection 
to restrictions on the size of 
private holdings for the com- 
mon good. And in favour of 
the restrictions, there is the 
added consideration that com- 
munists should not get all 
the credit for a reform that 
had a fair measure of general 
support. But it is one thing 
to agree in principle and quite 
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another to come to a practical 
solution. There were evidently 
many angles to be discussed : 
the possibility of increased 
fragmentation, and the danger 
of a fall in production. Instead 
of carefully weighing the pros 
and cons, Congress thought 
that in a reduction of the size 
of holdings, it had found a 
happy slogan to keep its mass 
following. There now come 
some second thoughts from a 
very well qualified source. 
Dr. Punjabrao Deshmukh 
now thinks that Government 
has fallen a victim to its 
hasty promises. There never 
was enough cultivable land 
for all the landless. If greater 
production is aimed at, it will 
often be necessary to increase 
the size of many holdings 
now too small to produce effi- 


ciently. “On the one hand,” 
comments Dr. Deshmukh, 
“we are shouting about 


greater agricultural produc- 
tion and we are doing so many 
foolish things which are 
absolutely contradictory to 
larger production.” And he 
goes on to surmise what will 
now happen when the hopes 
of the landless have been 
raised while there can be no 
possibility of satisfying these 
hopefuls. So while very ex- 
tensive holdings are rightly 
tailored down for the benefit 
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of the community, there are 
too few of such holdings for 
the Government to fulfil its 
reckless promises of giving 
land to all the landless. The 
solution to the problem is not 
in some vote-catching slogan 
but in the time-tested means 
of increased production, con- 
solidated economic holdings 
and greater industrialisation 
to draw off surplus agricul- 
tural labour. 


Unemployment 


‘Idle labour’, a term that 
embraces both unemployed 
and underemployed is esti- 
mated at 45 million. Even if 
the Second and Third Five 
Year Plans come close to the 
optimistic forecasts made 
about them, there will still be 
9 million unemployed in 1966, 
not to speak of the under- 
employed. Behind these statis- 
tics lie much frustration, des- 
pair, and political dynamite. 
Every one is familiar with 
the sight of capable workers, 
from illiterates to graduates, 
vainly wandering from place 
to place in search of jobs. 
Since the situation will take 
long to improve, it is regret- 
able that more _ prospective 
jobseekers do not turn to 
technical training instead of 
clogging up the market with 
annual batches of unemployed 
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matriculates and graduates. 
With industrialisation, India’s 
need for technicians will 
grow. Parents who can not 
afford to send their children 
to college would be well ad- 
vised to explore this avenue 
of employment, as would 
those too who are unable to 
keep their children at school 
till matriculation. There is a 
Government diploma for those 
who, after passing Standara 
7, do a three-year technical 
course. Those who succeed in 
this course are certain of good 
employment. Academic dis- 
cussion about over-early spe- 
cialisation is utopian in our 
context, when so many gra- 
duates fail to find any kind 
of employment. Recently, 
among many other applicants 
for the job of nightwatchman, 
were six graduates. They 
were rejected as overquali- 
fied! Moreover, to speak 
frankly, just what percentage 
take a degree primarily moti- 
vated by a love of knowledge 
and culture, and not chiefly 
for a job? 


Underdeveloped countries 


Any economist, sociologist, 
anthropologist, and all the. 
rest of this genus of investi- 
gators, who does not nowadays 
have his say about the under- 
developed countries is ac- 
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counted as an _  ignoramus. 
Even philosophers enter the 
field to discuss, avidly, on the 
appropriateness of such a 
term. At first, commentators 
on underdeveloped countries 
were almost exclusively Wes- 
tern, some, from the old colo- 
nial powers, usually well in- 
formed ; others, often laugh- 
ably naive in their approach 
to a new set of circumstances, 
trying their best, by a flood 
of literature and reports, to 
make up for lost time. Into 
this discussion has now en- 
tered a new class from the 
developing countries them- 
selves, a class that was long 
overdue. This class is, natu- 
rally, not disinterested ; it 
wants to obtain as much help 
as possible from the richer 
countries but at the same time 
resents an exposure of its 
needs in a manner that would 
wound national pride. This 
poses a dilemma: if the full 
extent of need and misery is 
not revealed, help is likely to 
be meagre; if the full story 
is told, national prestige may 
suffer. 


Freedom from Poverty 

In a lecture during the 
Christian Social Week, spon- 
sored by the Institute of 
Social Order, Melbourne, Dr. 
D. K. Ragnekar made a 
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praiseworthy attempt to strike 
the balance between the dif- 
ferent points of view on aid 
to underdeveloped countries. 
That he did not quite succeed 
in maintainng the equilibrium 
does not detract merit from 
an excellent and outspoken 
speech. He began by saying 
how he himself was shocked 
when he first discovered the 
disparity between rich and 
poor countries. He translated, 
as regards India, low incomes 
into the real terms of the 
death of a quarter of all new- 
born babies in their first year, 
the death of ten per cent of 
girl brides in_ childbirth, 
and under-nourishment among 
one-third of the population. 
From widespread poverty he 
drew the conclusion that “in 
Asia, freedom and democracy 
are terms that rumble mean- 
inglessly in empty bellies.” 
It is freedom from poverty 
that will influence the think- 
ing and action of Asia. Dr. 
Ragnekar then passed on to 
a form of blackmail that so 
often outrages those ready to 
help: if plentiful aid is not 
forthcoming, do not be sur- 
prised if we turn communist. 
But no matter how distasteful 
such an attitude may be, one 
cannot question the veracity 
of the statement that an 
undernourished man does not 
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care about the colour of the 
political tag on the free food 
he receives. 


How Much Help? 


Dr. Ragnekar has a low 
opinion of the Colomba Plan 
about which every one is sen- 
timental, but which does not 
represent much in terms of 
hard cash. In fact, he con- 
siders Canada the only Com- 
monwealth country which has 
put its hand deep into its 
pocket. America has certainly 
been generous, but attached 
too many political strings to 
its aid so that “much of the 
goodwill which this great ef- 
fort would have ordinarily 
generated is lost by inept dip- 
lomacy and American Con- 
gressional debates and publi- 
city.” The result is that while 
the West hesitates and ap- 
pears reluctant to help, com- 
munists “give and ask no 


questions (nor) make em- 
barrassing political state- 
ments.” Most experts, com- 


plained the lecturer, paint a 
pessimistic picture of Asia, 
saying, “ Look we have done 
it but you can’t.” Why? 
“Your population.” These ex- 
perts are obsessed by popula- 
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tion growth, forgetting that 
in their own history economic 
improvement went hand in 
hand with population growth. 


The Highest Motive 

Above motives of 
interest, be they political or 
commercial, lie, Dr. Ragnekar 
points out, moral reasons why 
the rich should help the poor. 
Such help is axiomatic of 
Christianity and should be 
more than an empty phrase. 
The speaker made little of 
this motive, which was a pity, 
since it is the only one that 
is not suspect and the only 
motive that will stimulate 
help in an acceptable man- 
ner. It should also be obvious 
by now that aid with strings 
or even given with a patroniz- 
ing air will not win any last- 
ing recognition. Indeed, by 
that queer quirk in human 
nature that makes us even 
hate a too obvious benefactor, 
loudly publicized aid is likely 
to have adverse effects for 
the donor. It is only giving 
in the spirit of not letting the 
left hand know what the right 
hand is doing that will bring 
about lasting results of good- 
will. 


seli- ~* 
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NEHRU-— A Political Biography, by Michael Brecher, London, 
Oxford University Press, I959. pp, xvit+682. Price: Rs. 25 (paper). 


This biography of Nehru is 
without question the best yet 
to appear. Dr. Brecher has 
produced a sympathetic but 
scholarly and objective study 
of one of the most important 
political figures of the twen- 
tieth century. As the sub-titie 
indicates the author is pri- 
marily interested in Nehru as 
a political leader, so much so 
that the book has aptly been 
called a political history of 
India over the past forty 
years. The author has drawn 
heavily on sources hitherto 
unavailable including unpub- 
lished letters to and from the 
Prime Minister, the Congress 
archives and confidential Go- 
vernment reports during the 
period 1919 to 1943. Nehru’s 
own published writings have 
also been used to advantage 
as well as extensive inter- 
views which Dr. Brecher had 
with him. The book throws 
new light on the struggle for 
Independence and Nehru’s 
role in it — as well as the 
impact of the struggle on the 
man. The evolution of his 
political thought is traced in 
detail making the book a 
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valuable aid to understand- 
ing Nehru’s position on many 
present-day questions. This 
biography is necessary read- 
ing for anyone who desires to 
understand modern India and 
the man who more than any 
other individual is responsible 
for the direction in which the 
country has been moving. 


Although his main interest 
is centered on political events 
— Dr. Brecher is Associate 
Professor of Political Science 
at McGill University — the 
book also throws valuable 
light on the evolution of 
Nehru’s economic and social 
philosophy. It is always fas- 
cinating to trace the steps by 
which a highborn aristocrat 
becomes a champion of the 
down-trodden masses and a 
man of wealth and leisure an 
apostle of Socialism. Nehru 
certainly began life as an 
aristocrat. Born into the 
Kashmiri Brahmin  com- 
munity, he was raised in an 
atmosphere of wealth and 
leisure. His well-to-do bar- 
rister father provided the 
best of everything for his 
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only son, and private tutors 
supervised his education un- 
til he was ready for the aris- 
tocratic surroundings of Har- 
row and Cambridge. Returned 
to India he practised law for 
a time as the inclination 
moved him and dabbled in 
politics in a gentlemanly sort 
of way. He never knew what 
it meant to be forced to earn 
his own living. Yet he 
emerged as the foremost 
champion in Congress ranks 
of the poverty-striken masses 
of India and a tireless cru- 
sader for social reform. How 
did the transformation come 
about ? Almost by accident 
it would seem. In 1921, shortly 
after he had met Gandhi, 
Nehru was in Allahabad when 
a delegation of oppressed 
peasants from the Patabgarh 
District of Oudh came to the 
city seeking the support of 
prominent politicians. Nehru 
agreed to return to their vil- 
lages with them to make a 
first hand inquiry. This first 
visit to the countryside was 
a revelation to him. He has 
written of the experience in 
his book Toward Freedom: 
“T was filled with shame and 
sorrow — shame at my own 
easygoing and comfortable 
life and our petty politics of 
the city which ignored the 
~vast multitude of semi-naked 
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sons and daughters of India, 
sorrow at the degradation 
and overwhelming poverty of 
India. A new picture of 
India seemed to rise before 
me, naked, starving, crushed, 
and utterly miserable. And 
their faith in us, casual visi- 
tors from the distant city, 
embarrassed me and filled me 
with a new _ responsibility 
that frightened me.” (pp. 56- 
57, quoted by Brecher, p. 69) 
This experience was a turning 
point in Nehru’s life. Hence- 
forth in his thinking social 
reform ranked equally with 
independence as a goal to be 
striven for by the Congress. 


But it is a long step from 
sympathy with “the semi- 
naked sons and daughters of 
India” to a program that 
will feed and clothe them. 
That program Nehru _ dis- 
covered a few years later in 
far-off Europe, again almost 
by accident. In 1926 his wife 
Kamala was advised to go to 
Switzerland for medical 
treatment and Nehru accom- 
panied her. During a brief 
visit to Berlin toward the 
end of that year he learned 
of a Congress of Oppressed 
Nationalities to be held in 
Brussels in February 1927 
and decided to attend. This 
Congress proved to be another 
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milestone in the development 
of his political and _ social 
philosophy. The anti-imperial- 
istic Congress had a strong 
Marxist orientation and for 
the first time Nehru came into 
contact with orthodox Com- 
munists, left-wing Socialists 
and radical Asian and African 
nationalists. He came away 
convinced that Socialism of- 
fered the best chance for 
bringing about the social re- 
form he so ardently desired 
for India. This initial attrac- 
tion toward Socialism was 
strengthened by a brief visit 
to Russia which he made to- 
ward the end of 1927. His 
subsequent writings reveal 
that he was very favourably 
impressed by the Soviet ex- 
periment and this visit was 
the beginning of an emotional 
sympathy toward Russia 
which has lasted down to 
the present time. 


During the last years of 
the 1920s and the decade of 
the 1930s Nehru worked con- 
stantly to convince the Con- 
gress that national indepen- 
dence alone was too narrow 
a goal and that the ultimate 
objective must be a Socialist 
society. It was an_ uphill 
struggle in which there were 
many set-backs, waged against 
the strong opposition of the 
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Congress right-wing headed 
by his father Motilal, Ra- 
jendra Prasad and Sardar 


Patel. Gandhi sided with the 
right wing and_ viewed 
Nehru’s leftism with con- 


siderable alarm. Despite his 
radical speeches of this period 
Nehru turned out to be a mild 
sort of leftist. The need for 
party unity was an obsession 
with him (and one on which 
Gandhi played skilfully) and 
it was Nehru who gave way 
in every crisis which threaten- 
ed an open break with the 
right wing. These compro- 
mises with Socialist doctrine 
eventually disillusioned the 
more radical Congress leftists 
like Subhas Bose who had 
originally looked to him for 
leadership. 


Despite the compromises 
Nehru slowly succeeded in 
moving the Congress towards. 
the left. A significant step in 
this direction was the Resolu- 
tion on Fundamental Rights 
and Economic and_ Social 
Changes adopted at the 
Party’s annual session held 
at Karachi in 1931. One pro- 
vision of this Resolution called 
for State ownership or control 
of “ key industries or services, 
mineral resources, railways, 
waterways, shipping and other 
means of public transport.” 
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This Resolution is rightly 
viewed as a harbinger of the 
Avadi Resolution of 1955 com- 
mitting India to a “ socialist 
pattern of society.” Another 
milestone in the Party’s re- 
luctant journey toward Social- 
ism was the setting up of the 
first National Planning Com- 
mittee of the Congress, a 
move in which Nehru played 
a key role. He had been an 
enthusiastic advocate of plan- 
ning ever since the Brussels 
Congress. 


Dr. Brecher’s study shows 
clearly that the main out- 
lines of Nehru’s economic and 
social philosophy had taken 
shape by the late 1920s and 
remained substantially un- 
changed thereafter. He re- 
mains a convinced Socialist 
today. But his Socialism is 
of a moderate, pragmatic type 
as his own statement to 
Brecher in 1958 shows: “I 
do not want State socialism 
of that extreme kind in which 
the State is all powerful and 
governs practically all acti- 
vities. The State is very 
powerful politically. If you 
are going to make it very 
powerful economically also it 
would become a mere conglo- 
meration of authority. I 
should, therefore, like de- 
centralisation of economic 
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power..... I am not at all 
dogmatic about it. We have 
to learn from practical ex- 
perience and proceed in our 
own way.” (p. 532) 


A “socialistic pattern of 
society” (more an ideal than 
a program) ; a flexible, prag- 
matic approach to its reali- 
zation ; and a constant effort 
to keep unity and serve as 
the link between the diver- 
gent groups and strains of 
thought which make up India 
— these are the main ingre- 
dients of Nehru’s social philo- 
sophy. The ultimate goal 
remains the “good society 
and the good life” which he 
construes to mean, “apart 
from the material things that 
are necessary, obviously, a 
certain individual growth in 
society, not only the cor- 
porate social growth but the 
individual growth. For I do 
believe that ultimately it is 
the individual that counts.... 
No individual is trivial. Every 
individual has an importance 
and he should be given full 
opportunities to develop, — 
material opportunities, natu- 
rally, food, clothing, educa- 
tion, housing, health, etc.” 
About the necessary religious 
and ethical foundation which 
must support the “ good life ” 
he is less sure: “I just don’t 
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know !” (p.607) These words, 
spoken to the author of the 
biography, furnish ample 
proof that Nehru is not a 
Communist. And the study 
as a whole leaves no doubt 
that he never was, despite his 
“flirtation” with Marxism in 
the early thirties. The ques- 
tion is whether the Socialism 
to which Nehru has commit- 
ted India can remain the 
moderate, flexible type which 
he espouses or whether the 
agonizingly slow economic 
progress of the country will 
force it more and more to the 
left in a search for quicker 
results. Brecher thinks that 
Nehru himself has moved 
more to the left since the 
death of Patel, his chief right- 
wing opponent in the Party’s 
ranks, and especially since 
1954. It is interesting to 
speculate to what extent if 
any his 1954 trip to China has 
influenced his thinking about 
Socialism. He returned to 
India convinced that China 


This study is the result of 
a research project of the Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley, 
financed by the Ford Founda- 
tion. Its purpose is “ to 


examine in detail the Com- 
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COMMUNISM IN INDIA by Gene D. 
University of California Press, 1959. 


was moving ahead faster than 
India, and the Avadi Resolu- 
tion followed soon after. 
Nehru himself denies that 
there is any connection bet- 
ween his China tour and 
Avadi. 


This review has dealt only 
with the social and economic 
aspects of Dr. Brecher’s study 
as being of special interest to 
our readers. Many reviews of 
a more general nature have 
already appeared. No num- 
ber of. reviews, however, are 
a substitute for reading the 
book itself. One can only ex- 
press admiration for Dr. Bre- 
cher’s extremely competent 
handling of a difficult sub- 
ject. He has done a real ser- 
vice in giving us this fine por- 
trait of a man who is un- 
doubtedly one of the most 
interesting and important 
political leaders of the pre- 
sent age. 


J. Berna 
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munist movement 
historically and analytically; 
and to throw light on the 
complex arena of Indian and 


in India, 


world Communist politics. 
Part I gives the history of 
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the Communist Party of 
India (C.P.I.), 1920-1958, 
while Part II “examines 


some of the main aspects of 
Indian Communist policy and 
practice...... , 


This work will be mostly 
used as a reference; it is 
not, strictly speaking, a poli- 
tical treatise on the nature of 
Communism, still less a philo- 
sophical examination. It is to 
facts, not theories, that one 
will refer, and the value of 
this heavy tome stands and 
falls by that criterion. And 
taking into account the great 
difficulty of getting accurate 
and truthful information on 
the zig-zag and deviations of 
the C.P.I1., the authors have 
made an excellent job of their 
none too congenial task. Each 
will have his own preferences. 


Since in a reference book 
each one selects according to 
his interests, it is rather pur- 
poseless to point up the most 
important sections. Pandit 
Nehru has been an enigma 
not only to non-communists 
but to the C.P.I. too. By 
turn it has called him a pro- 
gressive, a reactionary, back- 
ed him up and then declared 
war on him. Until the recent 
Chinese border incidents, 
Nehru’ has castigated the 
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C.P.I. for its violence, which; 
apparently, he believed it to 
be abandoning since he re- 
marked, 1958: “If they 
(Indian Communists) think 
more of India and in Indian 
terms, I have no doubt that 
the Communists will veer 
around more and more and 
the party will cease to be 
Communist in international 
lingo.” If this remark arouses 
controversy, so too will that 
of the authors a propos -of 
another famous leader: “The 
essence of Gandhi’s ideology 
— his concept of service to 
the people — has remained 
untouched. If the Communists 
can gain a reputation of loy- 
alty to this ideal, they may 
be able to do what they like 
with many other elements of 
his teaching and still find 
devoted Gandhians to carry 
their red banner.” Consider- 
ing that a number of Gan- 
dhians have already been 
muddled Marxists, this re- 
mark contains more than a 
little prophetic intuition. 


The history of the dry 
bones of Communist organi- 
zation and the befogging dust 
of wearisome propaganda are 
occasionally enlighted by a 
few interludes, as for in- 
stance, M.N. Roy’s cloak and 
dagger conspiracy with the 












Germans, during World War 
I, to smuggle arms and monev 
into India and so foster an 
uprising against the British. 
While in America, contacting 
German agents, he met his 
future American wife, who 
still writes for Indian progres- 
sive journals. He next lived 
in Mexico, and then travelled 
on an ever reddening ticket. 
Other events include a trip 
to Tashkent, disagreement 
with Lenin, modest success in 
helping to found the C.P.L, 
and influence its early growth 
till 1924-25 when the C.P. of 
Britain took over direction. 


He was strongly suspected of 
financial irregularities by 
Moscow, which channeled 


very large sums through his 
hands. He was also an ardent 
Stalinist, writing of his hero 
on the latter’s death that he 
was “the most maligned man 
of our time.... the greatest 
military genius of our time... 
the tallest personality of our 
time.” 


The stormy petrel of the 
Party is still B.T. Ranadive, 
who, when general secretary, 
nearly ruined the C.P.I. Op- 
posed by the moderates, Ajoy 
Ghosh and S. A. Dange, a 
Titoist, Ranadive’s authorita- 
tarian manner and preference 
for violence, as manifested, 
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v.g. in Telengana, aroused 
much opposition to the Party 
and lost him the post of 
general secretary. The ad- 
verse effect on membership of 
the fateful Ranadive interlude 
can be seen by the fall off 
in C.P.I. membership during 
his term of office. According 
to C.P.I. sources, member- 
ship in 1948 stood at 89,263 ; 
in 1950, at 20,000 1952, at 
30,000, and, to complete the 
picture, in 1957, at 157,000. 
The Party returned to consti- 
tutional communism in 1953. 


There is an _ interesting 
section on party member- 
ship: 11 per cent are 
students ; 5 per cent wo- 
men: middle-cless intellec- 
tuals are predominate in lead- 
ing positions while through- 
out the Party, the bourgeois 
element is very strong. In 
this, the C.P.I. follows its 
bourgeois founder, Marx. 
What the authors term issue 
fronts deserve to be better 
known since they are traps 
for the unwary. Among such 
fronts are: The All-India 
Friends of the Soviet Union, 
The Peace Movement (a sub- 
tle deluder), The All India 
Progressive Writers’ Associa- 
tion (which in one way or 
another has made a varied 
catch: Rabindranath Tagore, 
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Prem Chand, Mulk Raj Anand, 
Ram Bilas Sharma, Krishnan 
Chandad, and, of course, V. 
K. Krishna Menon). The suc- 
cess of these front organiza- 
tions deserves careful watch- 
ing since it is “one of the 
most useful indices of the 


status of communism in 
India.” 


Communist publishing is 
detailed though one would 
have expected something on 
communists infiltration into 
the non-communist press. 
And while on defects, too 
little place has been given to 
the influence of Red China on 
India. Until recent events, 
which took place after this 
book was written, the attrac- 
tion and influence of the 
Chinese model was great. 


We get an over-all view of 
a party that has never been 
run on fixed tracks. It has 
constantly accepted foreign 
direction; but its internal 
dissensions, squabbles, per- 
sonal jealousies, endless dis- 
cussions (due to the strong 
burgeois element), and mu- 
tual recriminations have a 
strong local colour. The rest 
of India should be grateful 
that the Party in this respect 
has been like other parties. 
Had this not been so, the 
C.P.I. would have been a 
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much more powerful force to 
combat a nascent democracy. 
But communism has injected 
enough steel and cement into 
the C.P.I. to make it some- 
thing out of the ordinary in 
Indian national life: a small 
but tightly organised party, 
acting together in remarkable 
unity. One would do well to 
ponder long over the fact 
that neither the revelations 
about Stalin’s brutality, nor 
the Hungarian massacre, nor 
Chinese aggression have 
caused wide-spread desertion. 


The coming to power in 
Kerala greatly favoured the 
rightists in the Party, who 
were for more democratic 
methods and greater freedom 
from Peking and Moscow. 
Since they wrote before the 
removal of the communist 
rule in Kerala, the authors 
could not speculate whether 
this democratic strain will 
persist. It is of course im- 
possible to guess which way 
any communist party will 
jump next, but if the C.P.L 
receive a number of set-backs 
in the near future, it will not 
be surprising if the extreme 
left, with Ranadive as their 
leader, once again takes the 
upper hand. Up to the mo- 
ment, the “rightists” seem 
to have survived since, first, 
Dange, and, then, sotto voce, 
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Namboodiripad, protested 
against Chinese incursion. 


For those whose digestion 
is too weak to tackle this 
“brick” as a whole there is 


ETICA COMMUNISTA by S. Vagovic. 
Rome, XII, 180, $ 1.75. 


sita Gregoriana. 


This is a study of com- 
munist ethics according to 
contemporary Russian auth- 
ors. The “classics”, Marx, 
Lenin, etc., are only briefly 
referred to. Recently, follow- 
ing upon a number of Russian 
articles, there has been an 


increasing interest in com- 
munist ethics among tne 
faithful, manifested by the 


first (?) book by a communist 
on this subject: A. F. Siskin’s 
Osnovy Kommunisticeskoj 
Morali (The Principles of 
Communist Morality), pub- 
lished in 1955, which admits 
that, today, commentaries on 
classical marxism-leninism do 
not suffice and progress must 
be made to meet the ex- 
perience and education of the 
new generation. 
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a fascinating lucky-dip, in the 
form of a C.P.I. Who’s Who 
which will enable the reader 
to check on the antecedents 
of his pet enemy. 

A. N. 


Liberia Edetrice jdell’ Univer- 


Etica Communista exposes 
the views of modern Russian 
commuinsts, and their funda- 
mental concepts in the man- 
ner they conceive them. It 
is only in the last part of 
the book that criticism is 
found of communist morality. 
It is a relief to discover that 
this criticism does not follow 
the usual a priori scholastic 
approach, but moves on from 
the admissions of communist 
writers and from the rational 
nature of man as deduced 
from the same sources. There 
is a useful bibliography of 
Russian literature. Those who 
desire to keep up-to-date on 
their communist philosophy 
and not continue to repeat, 
parrot-wise, formulas they 
learned long ago, will find 
this work useful. 

A. N. 
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REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


Vietnam's Democratic One-Man Rule by Wesley R. Fishel. New Leader 


(New York), Nov. 2, 1959. 


“Is Ngo Dinh Diem a ‘ dic- 
tator’ or a ‘democratic’ ?” 
He has all the power to be 
a dictator but in spite of hav- 
ing absolute power he chose 
not to be a dictator because 
he firmly believes in “the 
independence of the nation 
and the liberty of the people.” 
On taking over from the de- 
feated French, he had to fight 
the Communists, the Bin 
Xuyen, “a gang of thugs and 
racketeers ”’, the Cao Dai and 
the Hoa Hao, religious sects, 
“which also maintained their 
own armies (subsidized by 
the French) and set a high 
price on their cooperation 
with the new Prime Minister.” 
Within three weeks of taking 
office, his country was cut in 
two, and the free zone re- 
ceived some 850,000 refugees 
from the Communist zone. 
“And today virtually all 


these people are self-support- 
ing citizens, truly a record. .” 


A fervent Catholic, he 
governs in a state comprised 
of mostly Buddhists and 
Taoists. Transmitting his 
ideas to his people, he wrote: 
“We affirm that democracy is 
neither material happiness 
nor supremacy of numbers. 
Democracy is essentially a 
permanent effort to find the 
right political means for as- 
suring to all citizens the right 
of free development and of 
maximum initiative, respon- 
‘sibility and spiritual life.... 
Citizens have the right to a 
secure and peaceful life, to 
justly remunerated work, to 
sufficient individual property 
to assure a dignified and free 
lige. ..:. ” Ngo Dinh Diem 
has added something new to 
modern political text-books, 
“ government by virtue”. 


Planned Parenthood by Michael Riquet, S.J., The Catholic Medical 
Quarterly, (Vol. XII, No. 3) April-July 1959. 


Fr. Riquet describes the 
reaction of the audience on 
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hearing Dr. Van der Stappen 
describe the result “of seven 
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years’ clinical experience of 
the use of temperature charts” 
in the practice of rhythm so 
as to discover the “safe” 
periods. The experience gain- 
ed lead to the conclusion that 
the method gave a complete 
security from conception 
“provided the woman was 
willing to take her tempera- 
ture daily on awakening. 
There can be no question of 
failure.” Most doctors pre- 
sent at the meeting agreed on 
the advisability of controlling 
the size of the family, “given 
certain clinical and _ social 
indications.” But they were 
opposed to the widespread 
dissemination of knowledge 
about this method, especially 
during the early years of mar- 
riage. One doctor is reported 
to have remarked: “God 
gave us, inflicted on us if one 
likes to put it that way, eight 
children. If we had used 
the thermometer at certain 
periods when births seemed 
too close together, one or 
more of eight children would 
never have been born. Which? 
The thought is terrible.” Fr. 
Riquet praises this courageous 
outlook on life, and then 
raises the question whether 
the fear of abuse is a justi- 
fication of keeping young 
couples in ignorance of a 
method in harmony with the 
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moral law. “It is as though 
one were depending on the 
ignorance or carelessness of 
young married partners to 
keep up the birth-rate, and 
deliberate and _ voluntary 
maternity were not in itself 
more human, more Christian 
and more meritorious than 
maternity accepted as the in- 
evitable consequence of the 
thoughtless urge uniting a 
married couple in the en- 
thusiasm of their first love.” 
Provided there is a serious 
motive and other moral safe- 
guards are secured, there 
seems no reason why a young 
couple should not use the 
temperature chart method. 
This process is part of a larger 
process by which man is be- 
coming more conscious of and 
taking greater control over 
the physical and biological 
forces to which he had 
formerly to submit. Reference, 
in this context, is made to 
Pius XII Christmas’s Address, 
1956, on “ Man and the Tech- 
nical Revolution”, and to the 
same Pope’s address on “pain- 
less child-birth”. Then there 
arises the question that if we 
find papal approval of at- 
tempts “to bring under con- 
scious and deliberate control ” 
the process of child-birth to 
which women too often’ sub- 
mit passively, then “why 
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should there be an objection 
to the introduction of aware- 
ness, reason and control at 
the moment of conception, 
and not at the moment when 
that conception has produced 
its fruit? A whole series of 
pontifical pronouncements not 
only permit, but even invite, 
us to take this course.” 


After reviewing other 
papal statements, Fr. Riquet 
concludes, that foresight 
should be introduced right 
from the beginning of mar- 
ried life so that procreation 
“should not be left to the 
chance whim of the moment.” 
Morality consists in replacing 
instinct and passion by reason 
and freedom and consequently 
the rhythm method is morally 


better than “procreation that 
is purely instinctive and 
blind.” To the objection that 
the method may be used for 
pleasure-seeking selfishness, it 
is retorted that the man who, 
rather than accept the dis- 
cipline of periodic continence, 
subjects his wife to an un- 
timely pregnancy is the one 
motivated by _ selfishness. 
Finally, “the preparation of 
a young man and a young 
girl for marriage should in- 
clude at the appropriate mo- 
ment, which is before mar- 
riage, all the information that 
will help them to achieve 
legitimate regulation of births 
by a praiseworthy and re- 
warding form of sexual dis- 
cipline.” 


The Earth Can Feed Its People by Colin Clark. World Justice (1) 


1959, pp. 35-55. 


The Director of the Agri- 
cultural Economics Research 
Institute, Oxford, sets him- 
self the task of demonstrating 
that world resources, if pro- 
perly developed, will “pro- 
vide a satisfactory livelihood 
for the whole race.” The con- 
clusion is that for a long time 
to come mankind can find 
adequate resources and that 
failure to attain a satisfactory 
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living standard “must be 
blamed entirely on human 
short-comings, not upon the 
inadequacies of nature.” So 
rapid is scientific and techni- 
cal progress that what is 
written on the subject fails to 
maintain the same _ speed. 
Overpopulation is a relative 
term, relative to resources. 
Thus, for instance, with a 
population of about 1,500, 
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living by hunting, “the an- 
cestors of England found 
themselves — it may seem a 
bit odd to put it this way, 
but the country appeared to 
them (and there is a moral 
in this for us) — overpopu- 
lated.” When agriculture was 
introduced, the number of 
person who could be support- 
ed per square mile increased, 
and has been increasing ever 
since. Some twenty years 
ago it was said that to keep 
in good health, large quanti- 
ties of fats and proteins from 
animal foods were required. 
Today “physiologists deny 
most of the claims made 
twenty years ago..... It is 
very doubful whether it is 
necessary for us to obtain any 
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of our food from animal 
sources at all — the question 
of palatability.... excluded.” 


After demonstrating that 
world resources are satisfac- 
tory to meet reasonable re- 
quirements, the article con- 
cludes by stating that the 
economically advanced coun- 
tries can save 10 per cent of 
national income and _ thus 
have extensive savings avail- 
able for investment in poor 
countries. “But to organize 
such an immense transfer of 
capital will call for a high 
degree of statesmanship, on 
the part of the leaders of 
both the lending and the re- 
ceiving countries.” 








DEAR READER, 


We hope that you have found 
SOCIAL ACTION of such interest 
and assistance that you wish others 
to become regular readers. 


So will you, please, send us, 
on a postcard, the names of your 
friends whom you know to be 
interested, and we will send a free 
copy of SOCIAL ACTION to them. 


Thank you! 
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